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Did ye kendohn Peel wie his cwote 


THE HISTORY OF JOHN PEEL 
By G. A. FOTHERGILL, M.B 


In November of the year 1903, at Greenrigg, near Caldbeck 
“ Caudbeck") in Cumberland, there died, at the age of 88, one 
Mrs. Richardson, who for so many years had lived on the old 


homestead of her father, the celebrated hunter, John 
one of thirteen, several of whom lived toa great age 
years of her life that old body, la 


*D'ye ken John Peel?" Year after year she had 


constantly to receive visitors from all parts of the world and discu 


as well as she could the doings of her father and brother, (‘‘ Young” 


John) in days gone by, days that she herself remembered only too 


John Pe s yet in many parts of our country looked upon as a 


mythical personage, while the truce history of the fine 


hunting song is by no means universally well known 


A short while ago a popular artist saw fit to have published a 


miscellaneous group of sketches and drawings, half true half 


§o 


imaginary, relating to the sportlng old hero of the North-West of 
England. The same, an etching, was priced at half-a-guinea ; and for 
this sum all who have never heard the truth about John Peel have 
been given an opportunity of learning—for with the majority looking 
upon a picture is believing—what never was true regarding that 
fox-hunting “statesman” of yore; in other words, Peel is depicted in 
the centre ofa large card wearing a double-breasted, cut-a-way, * pink’ 
coat, and riding down a street lined with half-timbered houses—no 
such buildings, by the way, to my knowledge, ever existed in the 
neighbourhood of Caldbeck—on a well-groomed hunter, a really 
good-looking sort, at the head of a smart, level little pack of hounds, 
accompanied by a ‘whip’ in an equally tip-top turn-out ; while in 
one of the side sketches is a fairly accurate drawing of Peel’s birth- 
place, Greenrigg, Caldbeck—wo/ ‘* Troutbeck,” as one version. of the 
song has it. I need hardly say that I passed by the shop-window, 
where I first saw this spurious production, with a look of absolute 
disgust, not because the little work was badly executed, but I felt 
there is an artist and a publisher who know nothing to speak of about 
the ‘darling nimrod’ of our western Fell Country, otherwise the 
artist would not possibly have converted John Peel into a fashionable 
swell, totally unfit for the rough fell-side hunting about Scratch-mere 
Scar, which we read of in the orig/na/ version of the song. Had that 
artist, who I feel sure must be a sportsman at heart, thought for one 
moment how evil would be the future result of such a publication, and 
how distressed North Country hunters would be at its appearance, he 
possibly might have used his skilful pencil for a subject with which he 
happened to be more fully conversant. I was glad to see at the time 
this print was published that ‘Vigilant and The Wizard” of 
The Sporting Times had also spotted its inappropriateness. The 
publisher vainly endeavoured to explain away one of its inaccuracies, 
and apologised openly for another of them; but unfortunately the 
milk had been spilt, the seed of inaccuracy had been sown, and we 
who are interested in Peel's history must now all do our best to root 
out any efroneous impressions that most assuredly will have sprung 
up from that seed, for illiterate persons gain as a general rule what 
little theory they do care to stow away more by seeing and hearing 
than by reading solid accounts written by those who know. I feel 


sure that if this particular print gets hung in many houses, John Peel, 
whose /rue history we one and all by this time ought to know, owing 
to the extreme popularity of the song—next to the National Anthem 
the most familar ballad sung—will in many quarters still remain the 
myth, more or less, that he always has been; and at the same time 
this picture of him will give people quite a wrong impression of his 
district and personal appearance, his dress, and the class of horse he 
was accustomed to ride, and “ the hounds that he oft-times lead.” 


Being an enthusiast over hunting, and as one who had resided 
in the Lake District at intervals for so many years—my father’s family 
besides have for centuries owned property in Westmorland, not far 
from the Cumberland border—I felt I ought to know more than I 
already did about John Peel and the country hunted by him during 
the first fifty years of last century ; so, with this aim in view, I set out 
in the spring of 1896 to explore the district teeming with romance 
connected with the Peels and John Woodcock Graves, the author of 
the song. Not only did I make the acquaintance of two of old John 
Peel's daughters, Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Calvert (the latter a very 
poor, rheumatic old body, who at that time was’ maintained by the 
Parish, residing in a tiny cottage at Ruthwaite near Ireby, where I 
was shown some most interesting belongings of the mighty hunter, 
such as his stirrups, bits, spurs—these worn by “ Young” John—the 
father never wore spurs at all—whips, coats, including his last 
““ewote seay gray,” and two horns, which Mrs. Calvert persisted in 
my both blowing and sketching); but I found my way to the old 
kennel—a mere outhouse built with the gray stone of the district ; 
hunted up every old person in the villages of Ruthwaite, Ireby, and 
Caldbeck, who I thought could tell me anything about the Peels, 
father and son (the latter, who died at Marshall cottage, Ruthwaite, 
at the age of ninety, about ten years ago, carried on the hounds and 
hunted them for two seasons after his father’s death in 1854); and 
corresponded with several good authorities in Cumberland in order to 
obtain the information which I required. 


The result of all this was an article which, had not Canon 
Rawnsley just anticipated me by a month with his excellent account, 
“The true story of ‘D'ye ken John Peel?’” in Baily's—a very 


strange coincidence that two people in two very different parts of the 
country, for I was then residing at Rugby, should have been working 
at the same subject at the same time—might possibly have found its 
way into one of the Sporting Magazines, and would have been found 
to be the most lengthy and truest description of John Peel, the song, 
and song writer so far compiled. It was, however, never printed, and 
1 gave it away to a friend, who was good enough to lose it, but kept 
all my notes which have come in again for this history, published in 
this “Sketch-book" for the first time. 


The autumn of 1902 happened to be the 70th anniversary of the 
birth of * D'ye ken John Peel?" It was Woodcock Graves, an old 
friend of Peel's who made the fox-hunter so famous simply by 
writing a few verses which were in later years set to music; in fact 
John Peel has become a National character, and is talked about all 
over the civilised world. Until 1870 though, the song was practically 
unknown in Australia and our other colonies; that is, unti! the song 
had been set to music and published, and travelled with by at least 
three different firms, It is only within very recent years that the 
original version of “ D'ye ken John Peel ?” has made its way into the 
colonies, excepting the few copies, comparatively speaking, of the 
song, composed by William Metcalf, which were sent in 1869 to 
‘Tasmania to the author himself who, doubtless, amongst his own set 
there had * chanted" the words to the old rant ever since he landed on 
that island in 1833. Again, Cumbrians, far away from their native 
fells, in India, California, and other foreign climes, had sung the song 
over with their companions long before 1869; but, not being in 
musical form, it had never become popular: 


Tam greatly indebted to the late Mrs. Richardson for so kindly 
Presenting me with all her cuttings from local newspapers, which she 
had by her in 1896, dating back, some of them, as far as 1850. Mr. 
W. Metealfe of Carlisle, wrote me several letters about the song’s 
history, as well as sending me letters to read which he had received 
from Woodcock Graves. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whose father was one 
of Peel's best patrons, and who himself had ridden along side of the 
old fellow out hunting; Mr. John Iredale of Dalston, and the late 
Mr. Robinson Bell (a son-in-law of Peel's) of Ireby through his son 


PORTRAITS of Joux Peet of Caldbeck, b, 1777, d, 1854, 
and his son-in-law, Rowiason Bett of Ireby, b. 1821, 
d. 1897. Both drawn by G. A. Fothergill in 1896, from 
photographs lent respectively by the late Mra. Calvert 
and Mr. Robinson Bell junr, 


ou 


also corresponded with me on the subject; and here and there, by 


asking questions which had probably never been put to anyone in 
Cumberland before, I gathered a few fresh facts which have hitherto 
not appeared in print, facts which Canon Rawnsley even has not 


referred to in his lengthy and also true story of John Peel. 


AS Canon Rawnsley and myself culled our information from much 
the same sources, it will be impossible for me to avoid a little 
repetition ; but I purposely intend to omit parts of what that writer 
has to say concerning the private career of the author of the song, 
which, interesting as it is, has no practical bearing upon the history 


of John Peel or the song itself 


A Charlatan type of sportsman once remarked in my hearing 
that he considered John Peel was a very much over-rated person, and 
that, as he was merely made famous by a song, his memory did not 
deserve the fame which was continually being showered upon it 
This was an ungenerous and unsporting remark, and besides displayed 


ignorance of the history of fox-hunting. The song has undoubtedly 


This photograph of Joun Woopcock 


GRAVEs was taken when he was 90 
years of age, and was sent by the 
author of the song, before he died, to 
Mr. William Metcalfe, who presented 
itto mein 1896. Here it is published 
for the first time. 


JOHN PEEL'S old horn, sketched from the horn itself 
in the late Mrs. Calvert's cottage, Ruthwaite, near 
Caldbeck, May 5th, 1896. 


made John Peel a popular hero of world-wide renown, which, but for 
that song, he never would have been; on the other hand, if we are to 
regard sport as a medium for producing discipline in our National 
character—second only to military life in its effects—we must do 
homage to those who have lead the way and maintained sport of a 
true type. Now, with the exception of the late Mr. John Crozier, for 
sixty-five years Master of the Blencathra (entirely a foot pack), who 
had done but little hunting during the last fifteen years of his life, 
John Peel (who was only twenty-two years of age when he gathered 
together a few hounds of his own), and Mr. T. Boothby of the 
Quom (1698 to 1753) head the list of M.F H's for the length of time 
(55 years) they kept hounds with which to hunt the fox and hare. 
In some respects Pee! should be placed before Boothby, though the 
responsibilities of the former were not so great as those of the 
latter in a Midland country, for he was actually bis own buntsman 
almost up to the day of his death in 1854. 


With the Peels things were not of course carried out in anything 
like the same fashionable way as they are, and were even in their day 
in first-class countries ; sport for all that with them was as genuine as 
it possibly could be in any other country, or with anyone else at the 
head of affairs. John Peel, therefore, i worthy of all the renown the 
song-writer and musical composer have unconsciously been the means 
of obtaining for him. By a mere fluke, it is true, this has come 
about ; still, for all that, Peel did what no other man has done, and 
we must be thankful that in the interests of sport a poct was on the 
spot to make his old friend a National, as well as a local hero. 


JOHN PEEL was born at the commencement of the hunting 
season, Noy. 13th, 1777, at Greenrigg, a hamlet in High Caldbeck 
township, on the outskirts of the Caldbeck Fells, where his father 
was a small landed proprietor. It was said of him by H. H. 
Dixon (‘The Druid") that “he seemed to have come into the 
world only to send foxes out of it;"” but, as he became the father 
of no less than thirteen children, six sons and seven daughters, and 
did not a little farming in his time, we must not be too hard upon 
him here. 


When twenty years of age John Peel was married to the daughter 
of a neighbouring * statesman” —the lass was only cighteen, It 
appears that owing to the pair being considered “ower young to 
wed" the banns were forbidden in the church: the blacksmith, 
however, at Gretna Green settled the question. With the young 
hunter's characteristic sharpness an clopement was planned. “On 
the appointed night he mounted his father’s sturdiest nag, and rode 
over to Uldale to the residence of the young lady, and planted himself 
and steed, ‘ Binsey,’ underneath her window. Mary was duly on the 
look-out, all in readiness for the flight. The match, though prema- 
ture, was not unsuitable. They were afterwards married according to 
the ceremonies of the Established Church.” By his wife, Peel 
inherited a small property at Ruthwaite near Ireby. From this and his 
own ancestral farm at Caldbeck he derived sufficient capital to enable 
him to maintain a small pack of hounds, averaging about twelve 
couples, for fifty-five years. His was largely a trencher-fed pack; he 
only kept a few hounds in his own kennel, the rest were dispersed 
amongst the neighbouring farmers, and were collected by Peel early 
in the morning of hunting—the mere * blast of his horn” from the 
fell-side would set hounds running to him—an interesting feature of 
part of the day's work, which a local artist once represented ina 
somewhat extraordinary painting, This was reproduced in Baily's 
Magazine from a photograph of the picture. 


Peel's favourite hounds were named “ Ruby,” “ Ranter,” 
“Royal” and “ Bellman,” whose names appear in the song. A 
strong mutual feeling existed between the master and his pack. As 
for the colour of these hounds we have no very authentic record. I 
have, however, been told by old men in Cumberland that colour was 
no object with Peel, who had a very mixed pack of hounds, black and 
tan, lemon pied, and badger pied. 


As soon as it was possible to hunt after daylight, Peel’s hounds 
were out and on to a ‘drag’ almost at once. For ten years he lived 
at Caldbeck itself, hunting from there; but afterwards removed to 
Ruthwaite, where he lived for upwards of forty-five years, and hunted 
up to within a fortnight of his death—he was seventy-seven years of 
age when he died. I have it from the late Mr. Robinson Bell of 


SS 
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The Sun Inn, Ireby, (who died aged 75 in 1897) that his father-in-law 
was injured in some way by the pummel of his saddle while returning 
from a hunt, and that this was the indirect cause of his death. 

“John Peel was of a very limited education beyond hunting. 
Business of any shape was utterly neglected, often to cost beyond the 
first loss; indeed, this neglect extended to the paternal duties in his 
family.” 

Mr. Robinson Bell was a regular follower of Mr. John Peel's 
hounds. I once had a long chat with him at Zhe Sun nn, about the 
old days, and consider him to have been about the finest type of 
Cumberland “ statesman” that I have ever seen—very tall and of 
athletic build, as straight as an arrow al seventy-five as he was when 
he “followed John Peel both often and far.” I could not resist 
making a portrait sketch of him. This appears here along with one 


of old Peel which I did from a photo. The two were reproduced _ 


together as they should be, for the same couple lasted out the longest 
run ever heard of in the north country—the distance covered, which 
was recorded in a local paper at the time, being sixty miles. It is 
quite probable that hounds may have changed on to the line of a fresh 
fox more than once; history does not relate whether such was the 
case or not. The Coniston fox-hounds, my old friend the Rey. E. M. 
Reynolds, the master, once told me, stuck to the line of a single fox 
for fifty miles or thereabouts ; and, as luck would have it, pulled him 
down in the open within a very short distance of the ‘ field,’ so fortu- 
nate had a few of the followers, including the master, been in keeping 
within sight of hounds by travelling from point to point throughout 
that extraordinarily long run. Thus, it is quite possible that Peel's 
hounds, which were from all accounts something of the type of the 
present Border pack, did account for the same fox that they had 
viewed at the commencement of their remarkable run, which also 
ended in a kill in the open, close to Brayton Hall, the residence 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 


For at least the last forty miles of that ran—it must have been 
slow hunting during a good part of the time— Robinson Bell was 
mounted on a young horse which he came across ploughing—he had 
tired out his own animal, so seized the opportunity that presented 


itself. His own horse's girths would not go round the ribs of the 
young one, a bigger horse altogether: there was nothing for it but to 
ride him bare-back; and this he did do, finishing, as I have said 
above, alone with John Peel at the end of Cumberland’s longest run 
recorded in pursuit of the fox. 


Reports that have got abroad concerning Peel's stud are quite 
erroneous. Some still think he was entirely a foot-huntsman, others 
imagine he kept several good horses always in his stable. John Peel, 
senr. never had but one “hunting-horse” at a time. For many 
years it was an old short-legged, dun-coloured pony that he rode, and 
rode well too, as close up to his hounds as the country would allow. 
“ Young” John certainly had a better class of horse to ride, but he, 
too, rarely had more than one at a time to hunt. He used to breed a 
useful horse and break him in himself. Both father and son were 
good riders in their own way. Sir Wilfrid Lawson told me that 
young Peel was an exceptionally fine horseman, who had good 
hands and a good seat. I saw and sketched in Mrs. Calvert's cottage 
a bit which he once had to use for a “ restive” horse, and which had 
a ‘port’ higher than any I had seen before.‘ Young” John's build 
was better suited for riding than that of his father—he was not so 
tall, and was slimmer all over. That he was equal in his palmy days 
to any horsemen in the north country, as I have seen stated in a local 
paper, I should very much doubt. He had, however, the gift of being 
able to stick on tight, had the pluck of the devil himself, and could, 
like his father, with ease remain in the saddle for ten or twelve hours 
ata stretch. Both the Peels had been known to ride their horses 
very often to a stand-still, when they would dismount, tic their horses 
to a tree or a rail, and finish many miles on foot. This fact accounted 
for a rhyme about John Peel ;— 


* His horse being done, on foot he did go, 
Resolving Will Heslop good hunting to show.” 


Mrs. Calvert told me her father used his hounds to kill fox, hare and 
mart, and when in pursuit of the latter only he would hunt on foot. 
The mart was pretty common in the Peels’ time around Caldbeck as 
it was in other parts, especially in the lake country. The late Mr. John 
Fleming Green of Grasmere kept together a small pack to hunt the 


mart in his district, the same pack that Sir Robert Farquhar, the 
eldest brother of Lord Farquhar, immortalised locally about twenty 
years ago in a capital song, ‘* The Mart Hunt,” set to music also by 
himself. Sir Robert had often sung it over to me with great spirit 
years ago, both at his own residence and at my old home, Allan Bank, 
under Silver How. 


Part of Peel's country was low-lying, and his hounds had been 
taught to draw a covert in an ordinary way; but as a general rule they 
were laid onto a ‘drag’ and worked up to their fox in that way. 
Foxes leave the fell-side in search of food at night time and return to 
their homes amongst the rocks about dawn, leaving a scent called a 
* drag’ behind them. 


Both the Peels were good huntsmen and knew the run of a fox, 
and what hounds were doing, as well as any man. Old Peel always 
wore a coat of ** Skiddaw gray" (a coarse woollen cloth manufactured 
at Caldbeck), a large box-hat, dark-coloured corduroy breeches, and 
a pair of hunting boots without tops reaching high up the leg— 


“No broad-cloth or scarlet adorns him, 
Nor buckskin that rivals the snow ; 

But a plain Skiddaw gray is his raiment— 
He wears it for work not for show.” 


Young John Peel occasionally wore a ‘pink’ coat, which had been 
presented to him by some neighbouring squire. Several patchwork 
cushions are still preserved made out of these coats worn by the 
Peels. Mrs. Calvert was responsible for their make. I happened to 
call one day while she was engaged over the work, and begged a 
patch of the “ cwote seay gray,” a bit of a red waistcoat, and a gilt 
button which I had framed in oak along with a small cabinet photo of 
old Peel and one of his grave-stone. This eccentric and genuine relic 
of so famous a sportsman will be treasured more and more as years 
creep on. Unfortunately it is not now in my possession ; it was sold 
along with some of my pictures at an auction sale about five years ago ; 
and though, intrinsically, not worth more than five shillings frame 
and all, it was knocked down for three guineas. All I can say is it 
was well worth it. Just think of the host of pleasant memories such 
an object must always be the means of stirring up in the mind of a 


sportsman, and the extensive field of conversation afforded to those 
who have the opportunity of seeing it. The sale created no little 
sensation at the time in several newspapers, 


Comparatively few were the followers of John Peel's hounds, who 
consisted principally of farmers and dalesmen; the latter were now 
and again able to spare a day off work, and so derive the lasting 
benefit of a severe scramble over the fells with an aim in view and 
plenty of excitement and pleasure thrown into the bargain. Very few of 
the gentry in the neighbourhood of Caldbeck during the forties and 
fifties joined in these hunts, Earlier in the century, I am told, most 
of the big families over whose land Peel hunted were represented by 
some member or other who participated in the good sport of a rough 


kind which John Peel always showed. Some of the ancestors of Sir | 


Henry Vane of Hutton-in-the-Forest, Penrith, and of Scarness, on 
Bassenthwaite, were keen followers of John Peel's hounds, 


Favourite meets were held at Isell, Messenger Mire, Skiddaw, 
Bassenthwaite Park, and Whitefield. The Peels rarely hunted more 
than two. or at the outside, three days a week. Old Jolin Peel was 
very fund of company, and could drink pretty freely a//er hunting was 
over, but his son-in-law, Robinson Bell, told me he was not the heavy 
drinker some people imagine him to have been owing, perhaps, to 
the old folks of Ireby saying of him, “ As for his drinking, by goy, 
he wad drink, wad John Peel, till he couldn't stand, and they wad 
just clap him on t’ pony and away he wad gang as rect as a fiddle. 
Odds barn | they war hunters i’ them days.” Woodcock Graves also 
tells us “he was free with the glass at the heel o' the hunt.” Com- 
paring father and son with other sportsmen of their day, we might say 
both were comparatively temperate men. 

John Peel's breakfast consisted of oatmeal porridge and milk; he 
would take no lunch and dined carly, perhaps about four or five 
o'clock, off meat and vegetables. “' Early to bed and early to rise” 
was always his motto, Summer and Winter, all through his life. 

It is said that he neglected his business—which in his case 
implied farming—to indulge in fox-hunting. His family was left 
largely to the care of his good wife, but he liked all his sons to know 
everything about sport ; even his son Peter, who at the age of twelve 
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seemed ‘‘dwarfiish and imperfect,” knew all the various ‘calls,’ and he 
would send himself to sleep by hunting his father’s hounds from the 
quest to the view holloa, calling them all by name. The old chap 
downstairs would hear him and exclaim, ‘* D—— it, Peter hes her off, 
noo he'll gae to sleep;’’ and, upon Peter still continuing to hunt in 
the abstract, John Peel would shout out, ‘ Noo, Peter, that’s a double, 
try back. Hark ye! that’s Mopsy running foil—run, Peter, * Dancer’ 
lees (lies)—flog him—my word, he'll git it noo,” and so on, with 
many a hearty laugh, until the keen old fox-hunter heard no more 
sound above him. 


If Peel did err in the direction of neglecting his family, there is 
this much to be said of him, he in part made up for it by being 
generous-minded to all his neighbours, who, in return, took a kindly 
interest in his family, and ‘never once was his honour questioned in 


his lifetime.” Though his estate eventually became embarrassed, _ 


“the right sort in old Cumberland called a meet ..... and 
empowered him to shake off his encumbrances and to die with a 
Hark! Tally-ho !” 


In appearance John Peel was one of the most striking characters 
to look at in the whole of his district. No member of his family that 
we have heard of ever came up to him in this respect. In height he 
stood 6 ft. 1 in., and was most erect. His features were by no means 
coarse, but were well chiselled, though he was heavy about the chin 
and jaws. His lips which were responsible for so many a long and 
loud blast of that curved horn never became distorted, as is the case 
with not a few huntsmen. His eyes were of an intense blue, so both 
Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Calvert told me, and were not gray, as 
some still will have it; these, set far back in his head, were at all 
times most penetrating. Broad was his forehead and curly his hair, 
which in his later years he allowed to grow in ringlets down his neck. 


We do not learn from Woodcock Graves—practically the only 
good authority who discussed him on paper about the time of his old 
companion's death—that Peel had a melodious yoice, in fact Graves 
tells us “he'd a girt rough voice and a rough holloa, and wad put his 
tongue int’ cheek on him.” ‘* Young” John, on the contrary, had a 
“terble musical voice.” The former, too, had a ferocious temper of 


his own, quick, but not lasting beyond words, which were oftener 
than not forgiven, almost as soon as uttered. We haye never heard 
of anything serious coming of his passion; and as he was both 
master and huntsman of a pack we must imagine his temper was 
often sorely put to the test. 


John Peel was buried near some yew trees in the old churchyard 
at Caldbeck, on the banks of the Calder. The grave-stone has an 
appropriate design carved upon it—a hound in the centre on a shield 
by itself below a large urn, with a carved horn and a hunting crop on 
each side. Once upon a time, years after his death, the Cumberland 
hounds ran into their fox close beside the old hunter’s grave—an 
incident which gave rise to a good picture being painted and repro- 
duced shortly after the episode took place. . 

About the year 1856 Peel's hounds were sold and found their way 
into three different kennels, those of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, The 
Mellbrake (a pack which hunts around Cockermouth and Ullswater), 
and Mr. J. Croziers’ Blencathra (now reigned over by Mr. Lowther). 
“Young” John Peel presented his favourite hound, “ Briton,” to Mr. 
John Crozier of Threlkeld, and the blood of that little black and tan 
was traced in some of the Blencathra right up to 1880, if not later. 
The country hunted by the Peels in many parts is not nearly as wild 
and precipitous as that over which The Blencathra and the Ullswater 
(“the Patterdale dogs”) still hunt. Mr. John Edward Hasell of 
Dalemain is now master of the latter pack. The Hasells have been 
renowned hunters of fox and stag from time immemorial. One of 
them, ‘* Squire Blackcap,” in the merry days of the Inglewood Hunt 
(amalgamated with the Old Cumberland in 1827 to form the Cumber- 
land Hounds) was a most distinguished sportsman. Wind and limb 
of fox-hunters were tested in those days, according to tradition, by 
each candidate for the Hunt being compelled to stand upon a table 
and sing a song after he had partaken of hls heavy dinner, and more 
than his needful share of wine—such were the eccentricities of that 
Hunt. 


JOHN Woopcock GRAVES. 


Wherever British fox-hunters have penctrated in this world, the 
song “ D'ye ken John Peel ?" has gone with them, and this no doubt 
owing to its peculiarly happy swing of melody and lilt. The song is 
the popular regimental marching song of the Border Regiment, and 
is included in several of our University and great public school song- 
books. As I have insinuated above, the name, John Woodcock 
Graves, should be as well known as that of John Peel himself, for he 
it was—the son of a plumber at Wigton in Cumberland—who was the 
means of converting the yeoman farmer and huntsman into a National 
character. Long before Mr. William Metcalfe arranged the old 
air in a musicianly form Graves and his friends, as I have above 
implied, were chanting it in the wilds of Australia and Tasmania. 
Mr. Metcalfe himself is entitled to a vast amount of praise: but for 
him “ D'ye ken John Peel?" would in all probability never have 
been so widely sung as it is now. 


John Woodcock Graves was born on February 9th, 1795, 
eighteen and a half years after the hero of his song came into the 
world. He was christened in the same mantle as was Count Henry 
Jerome de Salis. His father died when he was only seven years old, and 
as Graves wrote himself in a short auto-biography, he did not witness 
the funeral because he happened to be playing marbles with his 
cousins ! Graves had next to no schooling, though he learnt to write 
well, even to beating his master in that particular art. Apprenticed 
to an uncle, a house, sign and coach painter, he appeared to have 
done little else for a time but follow the hounds of Joseph Steele, Esq. 
A Mr. Falder, an intimate friend of John Dalton of Atomic Theory 
fame, seems to have inspired Graves with a love of art and other 
things besides. Miss Jane Atkinson of Rosley became his wife, 
but died a year after they were married. Five Years afterwards 
Graves was once more wedded, this time to a Miss Porthouse whom he 
had known from childhood. Eight children were the result of this 
union, but in a footnote to his auto-biography Graves remarked : 
“This marriage was the fatal se// of my life-prosperity, happiness and 
peace. She died in 1858. God be thanked for his mercy!” 
Probably faults lay on both sides, for Canon Rawnsley has written of 
him that he was “fiery tempered, with a restless spirit whom death 


alone could tame, so wayward, strong-willed and obstinate, and 
careless of natural comforts, and so regardless of home-ties,” 


It was one evening about the year 1892, that John Peel and 
Graves were “seated in a snug parlour at Caldbeck among 
the Cumbrian mountains. We were then both in the hoy-day of 
manhood, and hunters of the older fashion; meeting the night before 
to arrange earth stoppings, and in the morning to take the best part 
of the hunt— the drag over the mountains in the mist—while fashion- 
able hunters still lay in the blankets.” Here then, on that very night, 
Graves seized pen and ink, which lay on the table ready for jotting 
down hunting appointments, and on the spur of the moment wrote 
out some words to avery old rant, Hoenn: Annie, which he heard 
being hummed upstairs over the cradle of his eldest boy, afterwards a 
leading barrister in Hobart town. John Peel was much affected when 
his intimate friend sung the words over to him—Graves was then in 
his thirty-seventh year—and even shed tears when he pictured the 
song being sung in the distant future when both were “ run to earth,” 


In 1833, Graves with his wife and family (four children) and 
£10, left England for Tasmania, where he lived and died in August, 
1877, aged ninety-two. It appeared he had been connected with 
some Woollen Mills at Caldbeck, and had been cheated and robbed, 
This ended in blows and a law-court. His restless existence of over 
fifty years in the colonies is referred to in poetical language by Canon 
Rawnsley, in Baily’s Magazine, of March, 1897. 


Graves was a great sportsman, and was never happy without a 
few hounds playing about him for auld lang syne. It was Hobart 
town where he chiefly resided, finding first one employment and then 
another. For inyeighing in the press against the cruelties practised 
on the convicts there, no great warmth of fecling was displayed 
towards him. He happened to quarrel with the authorities, right 
and left, and eventually was carried off by government officials for a 
madman to a lunatic asylum, from which he shortly escaped—his love 
of the chase, fondness for art, and swiftness of foot, saved him. We 
are told that he got in tow with a visiting justice, who was a keen 
hunter, and begged to be allowed the use of brushes and paint so that 
he might paint a large sporting picture of a Kangaroo Hunt on a yard 
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wall, with that particular justice taking a foremost place. The picture 
was started and was going to be a success, but of course Graves 
found it necessary to paint in a sky, for which a ladder was required. 
“In a twinkle the fainter hopped the wall,” and was gone for ever, 
leaving the Kangaroo Hunt asa legacy to the asylum. 

Graves never settled down to any work; his family became 
scattered, and were taken up by first one kind friend and then another 
“The gentle mother” died long before her forgetful and wayward 
husband was laid to rest. 


WILLIAM METCALFE. 

In December, 1896, Mr. William Metcalfe, of 33, Chiswick Street, 
Carlisle, a musican of note; and composer of several other good 
hunting songs, including “John Crozier’s Tally-ho!” (words by 
John Richardson) and “The Fox Hunt,” wrote me a long letter 
regarding his connection with the song ‘“D'ye ken John Peel?” 
The letter should prove to be of so much interest to many of my 
readers that I am taking the liberty of quoting from it here. Mr. 
Metcalfe’s own words ought to settle a vexed question. 


“ 


» . . «I set “John Peel” to music in its present form in 1869. 
The tune in common use up to that time I have now written out and 
enclose, so that the extension and alteration which I then made 
may be clear to you. 

I went up to London the same year and sung the song at the 
dinner of the Cumberland Benevolent Institution, when it created 
quite a furore, and before leaving the room on that occasion, I received 
orders from the different guests for nearly a hundred copies. 


Messrs. , of- , soon after brought out an addition of 
the song to the old tune, as far as I remember, arranged by. 
As the copyright of the words were the property of Mr. George Coward 
(“Sidney Gilpin”) a bookseller in Carlisle, and lately deceased, Mr. 
Coward compelled Messrs. to deliver up all copies of the song 
as well as the plates, and they were at once destroyed. Messrs. 
then made overtures to me for the purchase of my version of the 
music, and on my declining to close with them they got a Mr. 


to write fresh words, and brought out a new edition, with a modi- 
fication of the music ; but we took no further action, Mr. Coward, 
because the words did not effect his copyright, and I, because 
I was remiss and was satisfied with the sale of my own setting, 
which setting has ever since been recognised as the authentic form 
of the song. 

I may add that I sent a few complimentary copies to Mr. John 
Woodcock Graves, the author of the words, who had settled in 
Tasmania; and I now enclose for your perusal his very interesting 
letter of acknowledgement, which letter I need hardly say I have 
always since laid great store by... . . a 


THE SONG. 


There is no question about this fact, that ifa hero and a certain 
locality are worth handing down at all to posterity in a song, they 
mightas well be handed down accurately. Very much correspondence 
in the papers of late years has arisen over ‘*D'ye ken John Peel ?” 
and what really is the true version of it, both as regards words and 
music. It is not fair that John Peel's story should be told according 
to the fancy. John Peel was no myth, he breathed, hunted, and had 
asoul. His descendants—and there must be a good many of them by 
now, seeing he had thirteen children—cannot but be amused at the 
idea of their sporting old ancestor being represented as anything but 
what he actually was, namely, a gray-coated and no/ a red-coated 
man, or as one who lived at “ Troutbeck” instead of Caldbeck. A 
huntsman ina “cwote seay gray” suggests sport of a very different 
kind to that indulged in by one with a “ coat so gay” (meaning of 
course a ‘ pink’ coat). 

In January, 1902, in several issues of Zhe Sporting Times there 
may be found an interesting controversy concerning John Peel and 
the song, where the matter was pretty well thrashed out before its 
readers. 


The first time I sung this stirring. song “in public” was in my 
Jarge dormitory at Uppingham in 1882, in company with two old 
school ‘chums,’ under pain of * soap and water’ in the event of its 


not being sung. “De ten John Peel?” was a great favourite at 
Uppingham, and not a boy in the whole school in those days had the 
ghost of a notion who John Peel was, and where he really lived. One 
of these friends, “ Dick” Maurice, an ex-Adjutant of the Royal 
Berkshire, got his D S.O. in South Africa; while the other, odd to 
relate, was named John Peel; he went to Eton afterwards, having 
gained a King’s Scholarship there ; later he was known as the most 
useful light-weight jockey in the service—he had become an Antillery- 
man—and he (Captain E. J. R. Peel) is one of the Cheshire Peels. 


The cover of my version of the song had a red-coated huntsman 
on it in the act of jumping such a fence as probably “Ae John Peel 
never even saw in his whole life. If I remember right the chorus ran 
as follows :— 


“ Right fearless he rode like a brave man and true, 
With the hounds on ahead and the fox full in view, 
While the green valleys rang with his loud whoop halloo 
And the blast of his horn in the morning.” 
Personally, I have no objection to this verse. It is quite suggestive 
of Peel and parts of his country, and it has the additional advantage 
of giving a man who can do it well, an opportunity of yelling out at 
the top of his voice a loud “ whoop,” thus rendering the song doubly 
attractive to all sportsmen. I think one James Smith was responsible 
for those words, and of these lines too :— 
“ Oh, blythe was his heart when the death drew nigh, 
And cheery the glance of his bright blue eye, 
As he bore off the brush and waved it on high, 
With his horn sounding shrill in the morning "— 
which are interesting as they describe Peel's character down to the 
ground. But nothing can beat the original version, written in the first 
place in the Cumberland dialect, which was changed in after years by 
the same avthor into more understandable English for Coward's 
Cumberland ballads. The following are the recognised words of the 
song® as written by John Woodcock Graves :— 


* John Woodcock Graves’ original version of * D'ye ken John Peel,” set to 
Be W. Metcalfe, was dedicated by the latter to the Earl of Lonsdale, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County. 


“ D'ye ken John Peel with his coat so gray ? 
D'ye ken John Peel at the break of day ? 
D'ye ken John Peel when he’s far, far away, 
With his hounds and his horn in the morning ? 
Chorus, 
"Twas the sound of his horn brought me from my bed, 
And the cry of his hounds has me oft-times led, 
For Peel's view holloa would waken the dead, 
Or the fox from his lair in the morning. 


D'ye ken that bitch whose voice is death ? 

D'ye ken her sons of peerless faith ? 

D'ye ken that a fox with his last breath 
Curs'd them all as he died in the morning ? 


Yes, I ken John Peel and auld Ruby too, 

Ranter and Royal and Bellman so true ; 

From the drag to the chase, from the chase to the view, 
From the view to the death in the morning. 


And I've followed John Peel both often and far, 

O'er the rasper fence and the gate and the bar, 

From Low Dentonholme up to Scratchmere Scar, 
When we vied for the brush in the morning. 


Then here's to John Peel with my heart and soul, 

Come fill, fill to him a brimming bow! ; 

For we'll follow John Peel thro’ fair and thro’ foul 
While we're wak'd by his horn in the morning.” 


Woodcock Graves added several verses to this song in after years— 
here are two of them :— 
“ Our best of nags went stride for stride, 
With cars shot forth and nostrils wide; _ 
Nor fagged before * ware dead !* we cried, 
As we grappled for the brush in the morning. 
Yes, I kenn'd John Peel, with his coat so gray, 
He lived at Caldbeck once on a day ; 
But now he's gone, and he’s far, far away ; 
We shall ne’er hear his horn in the morning. 


Lines dedicated to JOHN CARR (aged 92) of Ruswarp, near 
Whitby, formerly huntsman to the extinct Eskdale Foxhounds 
in N.E. Yorkshire :— 


Once huntsman, good and true in kennel and in field, 
He's huntsman still in spirit, though his flesh doth yield : 
Day o'er for feeding hounds, or cheering as they fly ; 

Yet mem'ry green recalls the old pack’s merry 


y- 
Away from kennel, horn and hound, alone he lives 
With spouse, well nigh as aged as himself, who gives 
The old man comfort in his fast declining years, 
Until the blast of louder heavenly horn he hears. 


G.A.F. 
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Portions of a mediaval frieze painted round the chancel of Easby Abbey Church, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, sketched by me just as they appear in an imperfect 
state of preservation on the walls of that old church 
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How quaint is the above old design; how ugly and undeveloped 


is the good Angel; how true the lines underneath. I 


sketched this in Dinsdale Churchyard on the banks of the 
Tees. 


SOME MORE 
ANTIQUARIAN STUDIES 
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In the Spring of 1902, by a strange 
coincidence, on two consecutive days 
I found myself sketching ‘‘ Blue-coat” 
school boys—one day down at Clifton 
amongst the capped ‘ Blue-coats” of 
Bristol, and at Christs’ Hospital in 
London the next day, surrounded by 
boys of that interesting old School. 
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1.—OLD RICHMOND RACE. COURSE, Yorksuire. 
2—AT A NORTH COUNTRY HORSE FAIR. 


3—IN SUNNY KENT. 


Here are a few examples of 


ECCENTRIC FISH; 


such as we do not see every day in the 
fishmongers’ shops—don’t they just lend 
themselves to design !—I could spend wecks 
sketching monsters of this kind. A word 
about the fierce-looking ‘gentleman’ at the 
bottom of the page might be interesting 
to those who are ignorant of the Gurnard 
tribe. Sapphirine Gurnard (7rig/a Airundo) is 
his name. He is common in some parts of 
the British Isles, on the west coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland. Gurnards are gregarious and 
most voracious, living at the bottom of the 
sea on lobsters and crabs, but come to the 
surface occasionally, and can live a long time 
out of the water, using their large pectoral fins 


as wings. The gurnard. whose head I 


sketched, was about two feet in length. His 


SouatiNa ANGELORUM, 


intensely hideous physiognomy has justly pro- 
or Angel Fish, half shark See : oats é F a 
eeaineirielnts cured for him the nick-name of “ sea-devil I have netted them myself from a fishing smack off the coast of Arran. Beautiful as 
and half skate 
he is in the eyes of a colorist, he is the very terror of fishermen who happen to tay hands on him. “ His huge bony head armed at 
all points with an array of barbs and thorns . . . . and his tremendous dorsal fin, a natural chevaux de frise for the incautious 


fisherman,” suggest a warrior in mail-armour ready for the fray. The surface of his head is roughened like a coarse file owing to a 
*striation of minute knobs running in various 


fantastic lines and curves all over his head.’ 
What a grand charge this particular head would 
make for the coat of arms of a man who had 
made a fortune out of fish—several have done 
so—and wished to create armorial bearings 
for his descendants 


CIRCUS SKETCHES 
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HE story of this pen and ink drawing is simple enough. I had been specially asked by Messrs. Jaques and Jaques, Ltd., of Darlington to design some- 


thing suitable for their Christmas Bazaar of 1903, The subject was suggested by themselyes—Santa Claus, laden with toys, entering an old establishment 


by the chimney, and 
coming suddenly upon 
Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain fast asleep in an 
arm-chair, Protection 
bill in hand Where 
was I to lay the 
scene ? That was the 
question left for me 
to solve. I at once 
thought of the old- 
world and picturesque 
smoking - room lately 
designed and executed 
by Messrs. Haward 
for Messrs. D. Fox 
and Sons. There at 
94, Northgate, Dar- 
lington, I found ample 
material upon which 
to work ; and assisted 
by several A 1 cups of 
coffee and a good 
cigar, made the studies 
for this picture. The 
figures are of course 
imaginary, though I 
had the use of a local 
model for the dis- 
tinguished orchid and 
eye-glass Protectionist, 
with whom, I am in- 
clined to believe, the 
majority of us fully 
sympathise. 
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FATHER XMAS/—RAHUMPH! + PROTECTION : EH !—= WONT , 
KEEP’ ME“ FROM: COMING: THIS'XMAS:* NOR: NEXT !! 


“GEORGE A, FOTHERGILL’S SKETCH BOOK" 


Published in Monthly Parts by James Dodds, Darlington, 


PART I. contains over 30 very clever Pon and Ink Drawings and Sketches, taken at W 


and Darlington : as well as /uveresting Notes upon the 


and may be had at all booksellers. and the railway bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, John Menzies & Co., and E. D. Walker & R. Wilson. 


hitby, Middleham, Middleton-Teesdale, Windermere, 


Signs and Signboards of Whitby Coaching from Windermere, with Sketches of 


Old John Robinson and Tom Fiddler; and axing at a North Country “ Hirings,” with Sketches, &e., &c 


PART LI. contains 40 Drawings and Sketches taken at Croft-on-Tees. Hurwort 
horses, including a fine portrait of H.LH. the German Emperor's white 


* Lowther Castle, Nov., /02. 


h, Darlington, Kendal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Pictures of 
charger, © Kurfiirst," sketched from the horse itself, at 


PRESS NOTICES 


Nowvasile Chronicle—Oct. 1408. 


“ Sportsmen generally, and those of the North of England in particolar, 
are familiar with the fine work done by Mr. George A. Fothergill 

Mr. Vothergill is an excellent draftsman, bat he ts very much more than 
that as the entertaining letterpress will show « His animals are 
instinct with » the anton of a badger’s head in particular, being a 
thing that rivets the eye and makes one almost fear that the creature is 
alive i 


The Student (Edinburgh University) —Oct. 2200, 
« .. .. The series should please both those who follow the energetic life 


of the sportsman and those who prefer to sit in an arm chair and read 
about it a 


The Sroteman—Oct. 17,08. 
te The album has artistic merit enough to make it attractive 
wherever clever character drawing is admired, and it deserves 10 sucored 
». .. The sketches are accompanied by a pleasant running commentary 
in prose. . ” 

The Temes (London)—Oct. 06, 
"A miscellany of clever and vigorous sketches, topographical, sporting 
and humorous.” 

Daily's Magazine, Dec. 1903. 


“... The artist's versatility is extraordinary... apparently nothing 
comes amiss to his clever pencil, whether it be a quaint gargoyle, a 
ruined castle, a baby, a landscape, or a cottage interior, He imparts an 
individuality to everything he touches, and his * Shetch-book,” with its 
mingling ol pale and kindly humour, is a thing to buy and keep...” 


PREVIOUS WORKS ny ane Same AvTHoR. 


The Antiquary—Nov (0h 


. Contains many vigorous and amusing sketches Mr Pothergill 
Has a keen eye for sport and the humorous aspect «if things a 


The Westmortand Gasetle ~ Oct 17 08 


oa Mr. Fothergill’s sketches are always free, vigorous, and incisive 

The Windermere drawings are a good example of his skill in 
fortraiture The sketches, it may be added, are accompanied by notes 
which considerably enhance their interest i 


The Sporting Timer—Oct 1740 


Ls The Grst part is an excellent shilling worth The show jamper, 
‘ Kilarvo,’ is a speaking likeness of that fine performer. indeed, it ts mare 
iban that, and is worth the price of the part Mr. Vothergill’s new 
venture should be a success ~ 


Stockton and Darlington Times—Oct 1048 


ee Mr. Fithergill appears equally at home amongst horses, dogs 
and cats, as in scape PS 


Nerth Star—Oct. 6108 
wi A pictaresyoe * bookmaker’ of high merit is Mr haga se 
The letterpress accompanying the thirty odd illustrations is edly 
entertaining 


A Ripixc Rerkosrecr (George Waterston & Sons, Edinburgh). 
Aw Oxp Rany Hunt Crus ALkum— Dedicated to the Marquis of Zetland. (1. Quaritch, London 
Nores rrom THE Diary or A Doctor, Artist, and Sportsman J. C. Nimmo & Co., London.) 


_A Norrn Country Ataum (W. Dresser & Sons, Darlington.) 


x DAKLINGTON IN Sinnouerte, &c. 
Q@THER WORKS, illustrated by George A. Fothergill, M.B. 


A SumMek PLayGrounp, (George Allen, Ruskin House, London.) 
Horses, Guns, anp Docs. (George Allen, Ruskin House, London.) 

To-Day.—*" Beautifully written, admirably illustrated, this book is just what it should be.” 
Huntine, RacinG anp Povo Tunes, axp How to Ciean Tuem. By H. C Dale. 


———————————— ae 


BRYDON’S 
Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, .. 
Flowering Bulbs, 


Farm Seeds,... 


ARE THE BEST 
PROCURABLE 


THE ROCKWORK IN OUR NURSERIES 
Intending Planters should Inspect our Nurseries and Sx Our Stock oF 

EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL FOREST TREES AND SHRUBS 
RHODODENDRONS, HERBACEOUS PLANTS, FRUIT TREES 2 


ROSES, VINES, FIGS 
Descriptive Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


KENT & BRYDON, Seed Merchants, 
Set HE Rey Be DARLINGTON. 


Faale the following 


Studio: 18, DUKE STREET, 
DARLINGTON. 


904, BONDGATE, 
DARLINGTON. 


R. Braotey, 


HITE Woop 


DRAWING « 


Ny 

Dealerin. .. 
ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE, 
OLD SILVER, & 
CHINA & CURIOS, 
&e. 


SPORTING PRINTS. 


r STATIONER 2 
= PRIAT ER, & 

t 35k 347 NoKTHcaTE. 
2 DARLIAGT 4 


WHITAKERS 
PARISIAN SO 
TOLLE T- ROOMS 


RASS RABAS 


SUPERFLUOUS 
Electrolysis. 


Lapies’ H AIRDRESSER. 


Marcel Waving—A Specialty 
WIGS) a 
FRINGES, op 
SWITCHES, w 
TRANSFORMATIONS, w 
All made on the premises. 
Ladies’ Combings made up into 
any style. 
HAIR permanently removed by 
Results Guaranted. 


Haward & Zon, 


DARLINGTON, 


CABINETMAKERS and 


UPHOLSTERERS. 


NZ) CZ 


HOLD STOCK FOR THE 
PASTEPUL FURNISHING OF 
HOUSES AT THE LOWEST 
POSSIBLE PRICES FOR 
SOUND WORK, 


WILLIAMSON 
& SON, 


Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, 


Photographic 


Dealers, 


Physicians’ Prescriptions 
accurately dispensed 


* 
10, Bondgate, 
Darlington 


WEST 


ALFRED.E.MIDDLETON 
CAB PROPRIETOR 


END LIVERY 


STABLES. 


Telegraphic Address 
Alfred Middleton, Darlington. 


Telephone No. 61 


C\Z) CZ) 


Private Broughams, 
Landaus., 
Hack and Job Horses, 
Gigs, Dog Carts, &c., &c., 
on hire. 
Four-in-hand Brakes 
for Picnic Parties. 
Silent Tyred Hansoms 

A Speciality. 

QD 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 39, BONDCATE. 


Family 


Supply 
Stores, 
DARLINGTON. 


TEA & COFFEE 


Are our Specialities. 


Nat. Telephone 122. 


J.P. CLARKSON & Co. 


Cox-W alker 


HOUNDGATE, 


DARLINGTON, 


National Telephone No. 87. 


Are the District 
Representatives 


for . 


Wolsley 10-h.p. Phaoton with Canopy. 


The WOLSELEY Moter Cars = from £250. 
The CADILLACK Motor Cars - from £184. 
The LANCASHIRE Motor Wagons from £500. 
Accessories Supplied. Repairs Exccuted. Accumulators Re-Charged. 
KENDAL 
& 
THE SAKE 
DISTRICT. 
GS 


Every Department 


ANGELUS PIANO PLAYER 


The BEST OF ALL. 


PIANOS by all makers. 

GRAMOPHONES & RECORDS. 
ARTISTS for At Homes & Concerts. 
BANDS for Dances, Garden Parties, &c. 


At the Sign of ‘THE FIDDLE & HAUTBOY,’ VINCENT SMITH & FARRER, KENDAL, 


MUSIC of Every Kind. 


